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2004 ROUNDUP COMMENTS 


VE7VB - "As usual, it was a special 
treat to participate, and meet all the fine 
operators. It is a shame that not more 
members join us in this great event." 


NT7G - "Lots of new calls this year, it 
seemed that was great. I did it with 50 
Watts into a long ladder-line fed dipole 
and a virile bug, which 1s all the ham- 
ming I do these days." 


WI1HDC - “Obviously I didn't do old 
K2IC justice with such a poor showing 
but as the old Brooklyn Dodger fans 
used to say, "Wait until next year"! 


AASWE - "All things considered the 
effort was worth the time spent. I did 
work a few stations I haven't heard in 
several years ... A lot of the old regulars 
were not heard." 


W8IM - "QSO party just not the same 
without hearing the key of K2IC. Ac- 
tivity seemed to be way down, unable 
to stir up any activity on 10 even 
though band was open and heard many 
FIST's qso party stations." 


(continued next page) 
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WONVN - "This year was by far 
the least active I experienced 
and many of those who used to 
be near the top of the list did not 
show up this’ year. Bob, 
WOBNB said he was busy on 
other bands and Esther KA4IFF 
was also missing, for what rea- 
son I don't know. Many of us 
are getting old, I passed my 88" 
birthday--we don't live forever 
Pals) 


K8XF - "This R-UP was lousy. 
Very few ops around! It's get- 
ting to be a waste of time. Have 
all of the active members be- 
come SK?....dow can SOWP 
improve this R-up" 


K7UQH -" Somehow, we have 
to entice more of our ham- 
active members to participate in 
a Roundup. Maybe regular at- 
tention to the event in BOLD 
CAPITAL LETTERS on the 
cover and first page of every 
"The World Wide Wireless Bea- 
con" might help....Maybe the 
two-per-year idea will generate 
some interest and materialize!" 


MOVING? NEW E-MAIL? 


Please inform our executive sec- 
retary Waldo T. Boyd of any 
changes of your mailing and/or 
e-mail address. 


re 


PRESIDENT’S 


MESSAGE 
Ben Russell 
SOWP 1853-V, N6SL 
e-mail N6SL@bellsouth.net 


Last January we had our annual 
SOWPsek21C menrorial 
Roundup. Participation was 
down from previous years but 
those who were on the air did 
seem to enjoy the event. It is not 
a contest but a chance to renew 
old acquaintances. So let's mark 
our calendars for next January 
21st and 22nd 2005. 


Recently our publication ex- 
penses have been increasing and 
membership has been declining 
to an extent due to silent keys. I 
feel we can keep publishing the 


“WWB by sending it out as email 


using the Adobe format for those 
who have computers and con- 
tinue to use regular mail for 
those who do not have internet 
capability. Please let our Execu- 
tive Secretary know your feel- 
ings and any suggestions you 
may have to improve our Soci- 
ety. 


At present time we are using our 
CW nets as a method of trans- 
mitting interesting news when it 
becomes available. For exam- 
ple, in April on the International 
Marconi day the operators at Bo- 
linas Radio/KPH have the sta- 
tion on the air using the amateur 
call sign K6OKPH on 80, 40, 20 
and possibly the 15 meter ama- 
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teur bands. Even if you are not 
able to transmit on CW listen to 
our nets on 7052 kHz on Mon- 
day and Thursday evenings at 8 
PM Eastern, Saturday morning 
at 1030 AM Eastern. The Pa- 
cific Coast Richard Johnstone 
(RJ) net operates on Thursday 
evenings at 8 PM Pacific Time 
on 3555 kHz. You will enjoy 
hearing old bugs and sideswipers 
in use from a crew of excellent 
experienced CW operators. 


SOWP SECRETARY 


COLUMN 
from Secretary Waldo T. Boyd 
SOWP 2958-P, K6DZT 


Many members have remitted 
their dues for which our thanks. 
However a disturbing number 
remain in the status requiring me 
to insert the innocuous but com- 
puter-attentive " ! " exclamation 
point in the serial number line. 
Our BEACON address program 
skips printing a mailing label 
when it encounters that particu- 
lar punctuation mark. I'll insert 
this mark into all records that are 
still in dues arrears following 
mailing of this Spring edition. 
Mailing becomes expensive 
when not compensated with dues 
income, so to keep the books 
balanced I must do that chore 
yearly. Therefore, pleaseiaag 
your mailing label serial number 
line ends with DEC/03 or earlier, 
send in your extending check for 
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$15 for a year or $40 for three 
years. 


Which reminds me of another 
point to propose. President Ben 
has suggested that we should 
provide those members who 
have joined the modern move- 
ment to publication via computer 
screen with an Adobe edition. 
The Adobe reader is available 
gratis on the www.adobe.com 
web page. It is a "read only" 
version common to millions of 
computer users around the 
world. A more elaborate version 
is available as well, for profes- 
sional preparation of text, but is 
not necessary to read the more 
common newsletter and small 
booklet items such as the World 
Wireless Beacon. 


This office has the Adobe 5.0 
version, and the technical man- 
ual, so all we need is your e-mail 
address and your operating sys- 
tem program's permission to 
download an attachment. Earl 
Wilson, your editor, will con- 
tinue to provide the Beacon pa- 
per copy to our printer in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, at least until we 
can get the screen copy running 
well and a fair showing of mem- 
bers using the screen. We will 
try to prepare the first screen 
copy in Adobe format with the 


3. 


second Beacon of this year. 
From a practical point of view, 
preparation of this edition in ad- 
dition to the printed version will 
be a_ labor-intensive action 
(yours truly) for the first year. 
By 2005 we may be able to con- 
vince members to close their 
print version when users are con- 
fident that the internet screen 
version is not only working, but 
superior to the more-expensive 
post-office delivery system. 


Most personal computers con- 
tinue to provide an "A" drive, 
which uses an _ inexpensive 
floppy disk. While you will no 
doubt want to download each is- 
sue to your hard drive, you can 
copy the issues to a floppy disk 
as well, thus collecting your 
Beacons over a period of 10 
years or more on one small disk, 
for future reference. It's "good 
business" to keep a_ separate 
copy in any case, since hard 
disks sometimes fall prey to ac- 
cident and nasty hackers. There 
is no longer a need to bind dec- 
ade-volumes into book form. 
And as to the practicability of 
reading from the screen, in 
Adobe, as your vision becomes 
less acute, you can easily multi- 
ply the text and photo size by 
use of the "+" sign in the Adobe 
task bar. Did I say photos? Yes, 
we will include the same photos 
that Editor Earl uses in the 
printed version --but if originally 
in color, they will appear in 
color in the screen. version, 
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something we haven't been able 
to handle financially in paper 
print. 


Perhaps as an incentive to members 
to take this route, do go to the Sci- 
entific American web page (www. 
sciam.com) and look at their sample 
download. You might also try the 
www.zinio.com page for their sam- 
ple download. Personally, I sub- 
scribe to the monthly Scientific 
American on screen and do not re- 
ceive the post-office version in pa- 
per. If you are interested in the fu- 
ture of science publishing, and par- 
ticularly "open - source" docu- 
ments, check in on " www.plos.org 
". Publishers everywhere are be- 
coming screen-conscious, which 
you can observe by surfing the vari- 
ous nets. This is no "flash in the 
pan," to disappear after a few 
months. The advantages of on- 
screen publications become quite 
obvious with experience in their 
use. 


If you wish to be included in the 
first BEACON issue download pub- 
lication, send me your current e- 
mail address which I will list in 
your computer record Line 10. We 
will come up with a symbol for the 
corresponding Line 1 that will tell 
the record program to send you an 
"attachment" to a simple e-mail 
message indicating that your World 
Wireless Beacon awaits a click of 
the mouse on the attachment sym- 
bol. May the transition proceed 
smoothly! 


73 -- Walt, Secretary/Treasurer 
K6DZY@DIRECWAY.COM 
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A LIFELONG 
INTEREST IN 
ELECTRICITY 
AND RADIO 


(part 1) 
by Borge Haagensen 


SOWP 0664-V, VE7VB 


The earliest recollection I have 
of experience with electrical de- 
vices stems from 1932, when I 
was five years old, and was 
given a small induction coil, 
which may have been a demon- 
stration toy. It had a coil wound 
with wire insulated with bright 
green silk. An interrupter at the 
end of the coil buzzed away 
when it was connected to a bat- 
tery. Two cylindrical brass han- 
dles were used to give the unsus- 
pecting victim a good shock. I 
believe these devices were com- 
mon around the turn of the cen- 
tury when electricity and its ef- 
fects intrigued people. Many 
medical uses were found for 
electric shock, and expensive ap- 
paratus was made for the pur- 
pose. Later, about 1939, I found 
one of these devices in the attic 
of a farmhouse. It consisted of a 
large magnet, inside which ro- 
tated an armature turned by 
gears and a hand crank. On the 
armature shaft was an interrupter 
breaking the circuit to a couple 
of brass handles. 


Our family moved, and in 1933, 
when I was six years old, my Fa- 
ther gave me a box of radio parts 


left over from his earlier experi- 
ments. Radio broadcasting in 
Denmark started around 1924. 
At that time, my Father and sev- 
eral family members, helped 
each other make crystal radio re- 
ceivers. For me, progress was 
slow in the early days, because I 
had very little pocket money to 
spend on parts for my construc- 
tions. We lived in an old part of 
town, on the ground floor of a 
five-story apartment building, 
where the only possibility was to 
use an indoor antenna. I had a 
crystal receiver next to my bed, 
and found it exciting to listen to 
stations in Germany. The selec- 
tivity was such that for this, I 
had to wait until the Danish and 
Swedish radio services had shut 
down for the night. In the early 


“1930's, homemade radios were 


still being built, and there were a 
number of radio parts stores in 
Copenhagen. I would often bike 
around to these stores and ad- 
mire the parts displayed in the 
windows. 


A friend of my parents was an 
old machinist who had worked 
in the maintenance shop of the 
Shell Oil Company before he re- 
tired. He knew a great deal about 
mechanical and electrical de- 
vices, and as an old age pen- 
sioner, he had a part time job in 
a junkyard near our apartment. I 
often went to see him there, and 
he would give me things from 
the yard to play with. I got auto- 
mobile windshield wiper motors, 


electric turn indicators of the 
kind installed on most cars at 
that time, and electric power me- 
ters, removed when districts in 
Copenhagen were converted 
from 220 volt DC mains to 220 
volt AC. The windshield wiper 
motors were the 6-Volt type and 
drew so much current that I 
could not run them with my lim- 
ited resources. The direction 
vanes were operated by a sole- 
noid, which would pull a wing 
out of its flat housing which was 
mounted on the side of the car. 
The wing had a metal frame and 
it's red celluloid sides were illu- 
minated by an internal lamp. The 
power meters were beautifully 
constructed. A large horseshoe 
magnet surrounded an armature 
supported by jewel bearings. The 
armature was wound with fine 
wire on a cylindrical aluminum 
form. In one end of the armature 
was a small commutator con- 
tacted by silver springs. The 
other end of the armature had a 
worm gear, which through brass 
gearwheels turned a _ digital 
counter. There were so many 
parts in the devices that I had 
plenty to play with. The power 
meters would run on a 1.5-Volt 
battery. The battery, which sup- 
plied the most power for the 
money, was a large cell, about 7 
cm in diameter and 16 cm long. 
The American equivalent is 
called a number six cell. The 
biggest Danish battery manufac- 
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turer by far, was Hellesens, 
which exported batteries to 
many other countries and the la- 
bels on these batteries, with their 
gold printing on black back- 
ground, are still very familiar to 
me 


My other sources of electric 
power, besides the 220-volt DC 
mains, was the so-called elimi- 
nator, a box which sat in the 
back of my parents’ home-made 
radio. It supplied 90 and 120 volt 
for the plate supply of the radio 
tubes, but only little current. The 
4 volt lead acid battery was fine 
for running the 6 volt motors but 
my father took a dim view of my 
discharging the battery, which 
had to be taken to a charging 
shop by me. These charging 
places were in business long af- 
ter mains operated radios be- 
came common. The shop which 
I frequented used the 220 volt 
DC mains, which through sev- 
eral large variable resistors, was 
connected to a number of series 
connected batteries. The panel 
used was very impressive with 
large volt and ampere meters. In 
the window of this shop were 
displayed beautiful radio parts 
and I could admire these for long 
periods. On my crystal set, I 
could only receive the Danish 
broadcasting station at Hersted- 
vester and sometimes Malmo in 
Sweden. On the annual holidays, 


=e 


spent together with my parents, 
we would go to some place in 
the country and I would bring 
the crystal receiver, a number of 
honeycomb coils for different 
wavelengths, and wire for a long 
antenna. I was then able to pick 
up other broadcasting stations in 
Sweden and Norway, and a spe- 
cial thrill was to be able to listen 
to the ship traffic which was 
transmitted from Skamlebek, 
somewhere in North Sjelland. 
Our home radio at that time was 
housed in a beautiful cabinet 
built by a craftsman. My father 
had built the innards. I remem- 
ber the look of the chassis inside. 
When lifting the lid, one could 
see the brass variable capacitors, 
the coils, wound with wire cov- 
ered with green silk, and inhale 
the wonderful smell of Bakelite. 
The four tubes had 4-volt fila- 
ments and were held in spring 
sockets to avoid microphonics. 
The filament supply came from 
the wet storage battery, and the 
plate supply was the home-made 
eliminator (named so, because it 
eliminated high voltage batter- 
ies). At intervals of about two 
weeks I had the job of taking the 
4-volt accumulator to the charg- 
ing station. I was glad to have 
this job which gave me a chance 
to look at the many interesting 
things in the store. 


At the age of ten I had an unbe- 
lievable windfall when one of 
my father’s colleagues gave me 
all his radio parts. He had stored 
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them in the attic since his earlier 
radio construction activity. This 
was a major event in my life, 
and started when the man visited 
our home one afternoon. He saw 
my radio set, and asked my fa- 
ther if he thought I would like to 
have some of the parts in his at- 
tic. At this point my full atten- 
tion was on the conversation, 
and it was decided that I should 
go to his apartment the next day 
to pick up the stuff. I could 
hardly sleep in anticipation, and 
next day school dragged on for- 
ever, but we finally stood in the 
attic in front of the most wonder- 
ful collection of radio I ever saw. 
There were half-finished receiv- 
ers, several horn speakers, head- 
phones, boxes of vacuum tubes, 
and miscellaneous other parts. 
Included were also stacks of old 
radio magazines, which showed 
the constructions one could 
make from all the parts. I carried 
a large cardboard box full of 
goodies to my home, where my 
mother was appalled to see all 
the junk. I promised her to store 
it neatly in our attic, and then 
cautiously told her that I was go- 
ing back for another load. 


I was now able to play to my 
hearts content and spent a lot of 
my spare time building and ex- 
perimenting and in the process 
learning a lot about electricity 
and radio. 
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At the age of fourteen, preparing 
for my confirmation, I was asked 
what I wished as a gift, and one 
thing immediately came to mind, 
namely a radio which I had seen 
in a shop in the center of Copen- 
hagen. On school holidays I 
would often cycle around in the 
city and had discovered a shop, 
which was called, "Inventors 
Supply Central". It had the most 
marvelous collection of technical 
and scientific second hand items, 
among which were several radio 
receivers. The one I wished for 
was a Philips model 2517, 
manufactured in 1930. It was a 
two-tube, regenerative detector 
receiver for 220 volt DC, con- 
tained in a very nice Bakelite 
cabinet. It had three frequency 
ranges from 150 to 1500 kHz 
and a small sloping window in 
front through which to view the 
dial graduated only 0 to 100. My 
father bought this set and gave it 
to me at the confirmation, and I 
had it at my bedside for many 
years. The frequency range, be- 
sides broadcasting, covered the 
400 to 500 kHz ship telegraphy 
frequencies and with the regen- 
erative detector I was able to lis- 
ten to the telegraph traffic in the 
busy Baltic Sea area. 


In April 1940, when Denmark 
was occupied by German troops, 
I was still in school and contin- 
ued my radio experiments. I had 
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made a one-tube transmitter os- 
cillating at a frequency in the 
medium wave broadcast band. 
By now I had learned the Morse 
alphabet, and was able to send at 
a slow speed. I then asked one of 
my schoolmates to listen for me 
on his home radio after school. 
He lived about a kilometer away, 
and reported the next day that he 
had heard my message. His fa- 
ther got wind of this and forbade 
him to participate in such dan- 
gerous activity. I also eventually 
realized the danger of transmit- 
ting while we were under Ger- 
man military rule. 


Later, after I had finished middle 
school, the only option for me 
was to start on an apprentice- 
ship. My father was a printer by 


‘trade, and had been able to find a 


small printing shop willing to 
take me as an apprentice for a 
trial period of a couple of 
months. I finished this, but at 
that point, my boss was of the 
opinion that I was not suffi- 
ciently interested in the job to 
continue. My father was natu- 
rally very disappointed at my 
failure and, when I expressed a 
desire to become a radioman, he 
told me that it was an occupation 
with no future! I was now on my 
own, as far as work was con- 
cerned, and found a small radio 
repair shop in the outskirts of 
Copenhagen which would hire 
me as an apprentice. By a stroke 
of luck for me, the Institute of 
Technology had just then started 
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a course for radio technicians. 
After enrolling in this course I 
then, for the next four years, 
worked at the trade, repairing ra- 
dios during the day, and study- 
ing at night. During the war in 
Denmark, only a few cars were 
on the roads, so all delivery and 
pickup of radios took place on 
bicycle. This meant that the re- 
pairs were done in the customer's 
home if at all possible. To lie on 
the floor soldering inside a dusty 
radio chassis was not much fun. 
I would often be surrounded by 
children, who were getting into 
my toolbox and generally being 
a nuisance. My manager had 
customers in all districts of Co- 
penhagen, so I not only learned 
radio repair, but also developed 
large leg muscles from all that 
cycling. A good sense of balance 
was necessary when cycling, 
while carrying a large radio set 
on the handlebars. 


One of the common customer 
complaints from districts with 
DC mains was that the radio was 
completely dead. The repair of- 
ten consisted of turning the plug 
on the line cord around 180 de- 
grees. What had happened, of 
course, was that the plug had in- 
advertently been removed, and 
plugged in the wrong way 
around. Since the mains voltage, 
after some filtering, was used as 
the plate voltage, a negative an- 
ode supply obviously did not 
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work. 


In the summer of 1941, the Ger- 
man interference in Denmark's 
affairs resulted in the arrest and 
internment of known Commu- 
nists. A friend of my manager's 
was taken away from his small 
electronics business and impris- 
oned in Horsergd, north of Co- 
penhagen. The man's desperate 
wife called my boss, who sug- 
gested that I be sent out to take 
care of the business while her 
husband was away. It was ex- 
pected that the prisoners would 
be released after a short period 
of interrogation. My new job 
was interesting, but mostly in- 
volved the usual radio repair. 
This, being wartime with its 
transportation difficulties, upon 
arriving at the job in the morn- 
ing, I had to take the family's 
small daughter to her grand- 
mother some distance away. 
This was done on her father's bi- 
cycle, which had a small seat 
mounted on the crossbar. Her 
mother could then go to work, 
and when she came home in the 
afternoon, I would pick up the 
child again. This combined 
baby-sitting and radio job lasted 
until the owner came home, 
about a year later. In this shop I 
saw the ARRL Radio Amateurs 
Handbook, probably the 1938 
edition, for the first time and 
read it from cover to cover. 


#7. 


When my boss returned I was so 
used to the place that I preferred 
to finish my _ apprenticeship 
there. This was agreed upon by 
all concerned and I enjoyed 
working on the special hi-fi pro- 
jects my new boss was involved 
in. He had developed a circuit, 
using the universal tubes avail- 
able, which would give a very 
good reproduction of gramo- 
phone records. He also manufac- 
tured his own copy of the West- 
ern Electric studio microphone, 
used by the Danish broadcasting 
service. He had made a die on 
which he could form the very 
delicate aluminum diaphragms. 


The restrictions imposed upon 
the Danish population resulted in 
a General Strike in Copenhagen 
in June, 1944. In retaliation, the 
German Army isolated the city, 
cutting off water, gas and elec- 
tricity and closed the approaches 
to town. I was able to build a 
simple battery broadcast  re- 
ceiver, using available parts at 
my work. On headphones, we 
could then receive the uncen- 
sored news from neutral Swe- 
den. 


Another interesting activity dur- 
ing the war was to make, and 
sell loop antennas. It became a 
very successful business since 
many people wanted these to re- 
ceive the BBC broadcasts from 
England. The Germans had jam- 
ming stations in many locations 
around Copenhagen, but by us- 
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ing a directional antenna, much 
of the interference could be 
eliminated. Still later, we were 
involved in the dangerous job of 
making large power transform- 
ers. They were used in a clandes- 
tine broadcast transmitter se- 
cretly being installed for the pur- 
pose of informing the public, 
should the regular broadcasting 
be interrupted by war activity. 


My boss was a member of one of 
the underground organizations 
fighting the Germans, so the dis- 
tribution of illegal papers and 
participation in weapons training 
were a few of the things I was 
involved in because of my job. 


The war ended to the great relief 
of all, and about the same time, I 
finished my apprenticeship. The 
final examination took place in 
the laboratory, on the top floor 
of the Institute. One of the pro- 
jects was to build an amplifier. 
As a test record we had Glen 
Miller's, "In the Mood", and it 
was played a hundred times by 
the enthusiastic flock of young 
technicians eager to listen to new 
American music. 


I volunteered to join the Army in 
order to get my compulsory ser- 
vice over with. It was be better 
to look for a job later, and not 
risk being drafted. I had hoped to 
get to work with electronics in 
the army, but after boot camp, I 
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was sent to Tonder by the Ger- 
man border as a guard. There 
was just a primitive telephone 
system to look after. I believe 
this system was installed by the 
Germans late in the war. The 
field telephones were installed in 
small huts on the banks of the 
river, which marks the border 
between Denmark and Germany. 
About twenty of these tele- 
phones were connected to a 
switchboard in the barracks. The 
connecting cable was _ twisted 
pair, made from insulated steel 
and aluminum cores. I had to 
maintain the cables, which in- 
volved climbing telephone poles 
with spike boots. Many times, I 
accidentally slid down the pole 
before learning the tricks of 
climbing. The only communica- 
tions radio in camp was a set of 
German tank units, U.kw.E.e, 
and 10 W.S.c, used to communi- 
cate on about 30 MHz, with the 
next army unit, if telephones 
should be interrupted. One small 
broadcast radio was installed in 
the mess hall and I still feel that 
I am back in the camp when 
hearing "Sentimental Journey", 
and other tunes from that time. 
The Broadcasts were transmitted 
by the American Forces Net- 
work in Germany. 


While in the army, I trained as a 
driver of trucks and motorcycles, 
and when time came to pass the 


examination, we were taken to a 
former German airport at 
Skrydstrup, about 50 km north 
of the border. Here we, in the 
usual army fashion, waited and 
waited. I noticed that something 
interesting was taking place out- 
side a hangar nearby and man- 
aged to get over there without 
being seen by the officer looking 
after us. A couple of workers 
were busy removing German 
electronic equipment from the 
hangar and then breaking it to 
pieces with axes and hammers. 


Back at the camp, I told a fellow 
soldier about the discovery. He 
too, was a radio enthusiast. We 
decided that it was worth the 
risk, to desert the army for one 
day, in order to get hold of some 


‘of the goodies before it was too 


late. After arranging for some- 
body to cover for us, and invent 
excuses if we were missed, we 
got on the first train towards the 
airport at four in the morning. 
We each carried an empty suit- 
case and our military shoulder 
bag. 


When arriving at Vojens station 
we deposited our suitcases there 
and walked the considerable dis- 
tance to the airport. The entrance 
was guarded by Danish soldiers. 
Saluting as we entered, we went 
to the hangar, which fortunately 
was unoccupied at the time. It 
was not locked, so we went in 
and stole as many small items as 
our bags would hold. There were 


microphones, headsets, multime- 
ters and many other desirable 
things. Remember that this hap- 
pened in 1945, just after the war 
ended. During the war, every- 
thing had been in very short sup- 
ply. It was a thrill to see so much 
high quality equipment in one 
place. Now, we went out through 
the gate, and back to the railway 
station to empty the loot into the 
suitcases. Then, in again for an- 
other load. This went on until we 
could not get any more into the 
suitcases, at which point they 
were so heavy that we could 
hardly lift them. A late train 
brought us back to camp where 
we, to our great relief, had not 
been missed. I wonder what the 
punishment for desertion was at 
the time. It is unbelievable that 
there were still prison terms on 
bread and water in the Danish 
army. 


During the first leave, the stolen 
goods were brought home to Co- 
penhagen where it was put to 
good use in the years to come. I 
stall «have'lead feouplekae 
RV12P2000 vacuum tubes from 
that time. 


After the army service, I went 
back to my old boss, but found 
that he could not pay me jour- 
neyman wages. I decided to 
work for him until better things 
showed up. He had hired a man 
who, after a year's study, had 
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failed the entrance examination 
to the Polytechnic Institute. We 
became friends and worked to- 
gether setting up loudspeaker 
systems at concerts and other 
events in Copenhagen. Our boss 
had a Nash convertible automo- 
bile in which we took the equip- 
ment around. Large Rola loud- 
speakers with electro magnetic 
field coils were used. They pre- 
sented a peculiar problem when 
used directly on 220 volt mains. 
When disconnected, the back 
EMF created a five cm long 
spark as the plug was pulled. 


After a couple of months work- 
ing for apprentice wages at my 
old workplace I looked for a 
journeyman job. The Navy ad- 
vertised for radio technicians, so 
one day, being out on a job with 
the Nash, we went to the Dock- 
yard to apply. This was obvi- 
ously not a nice way to treat our 
boss, but he did forgive us later. 
We were both hired as civilian 
technicians in the Navy. Being 
anxious to do well in the new 
well paying job, we decided that 
if asked, we would claim to be 
able to cope with just about any 
problem. On the first day we 
were asked if we knew anything 
about automatic telephone ex- 
changes. With one voice we an- 
swered yes, and were shown to 
the basement where we found a 
German automatic telephone ex- 
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change, which had been re- 
moved from a bunker in Jutland, 
by sawing the heavy multi con- 
ductor cables over. There were 
no manuals but just a 24-volt 
power supply and some tele- 
phones available. We were not 
about to give up on this, and 
spent some time at public librar- 
ies for a few nights, studying 
telephone technology. After a 
couple of days, sweating over 
the difficult job, we were able to 
connect two telephone sets to the 
central, and could ring and talk 
from one to the other. This so 
impressed the supervisor that he 
left us alone for a long time. Af- 
ter about a month's hard work 
the central was installed in the 
building and functioned well. 
This established our reputation 
in the outfit and we were hired 
permanently. 


The job was the finest opportu- 
nity to gain experience in the 
many developments in electron- 
ics resulting from the intense re- 
search during the war. It in- 
volved work on much of the 
equipment left in the country af- 
ter the German occupation, and 
most of this was of a quality I 
had not seen in broadcast receiv- 
ers. British radar was another 
completely new field. We main- 
tained the radio and navigation 
gear in the Navy's ships, and on 
one occasion, I spent a very 
pleasant day on a ship outside 
the port of Copenhagen. The job 
involved measuring, and _ re- 
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cording the deviation of the ra- 
dio direction finder. This was 
done in the sound between Den- 
mark and Sweden. The ship was 
slowly turned around 360 de- 
grees while simultaneously opti- 
cally sighting the antenna of a 
radio beacon on Middelgrunden, 
an island in the sound, and find- 
ing the null on the direction 
finder. Another period of work, 
which was more like a holiday, 
was a trip on several Navy ves- 
sels to the many islands in the 
southern part of Denmark. Some 
of these ships were small cutters, 
visiting the picturesque villages 
of the islands. I would occasion- 
ally jump from one Navy ship to 
another at sea, in order to get to 
a new set of radio problems. 


During the winter, I had an un- 
usual day trip on one of the 
Navy icebreakers creating a 
channel through the ice into the 
harbor of Copenhagen. An 
American freighter was ap- 
proaching the harbour, and the 
icebreaker went alongside in the 
Sound. At that point all the ice- 
breaker crew climbed aboard the 
freighter, and a while later I saw 
them coming back carrying car- 
tons of cigarettes and bottles of 
liquor. We then proceeded to 
bring the ship into port. The ra- 
dio operator of the ship was sur- 
prised that I had been able to de- 
cipher the Morse code coming 
from the speaker in the radio 
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room, and was able to tell him 
what had happened while he was 
away. 


One very unusual and interesting 
piece of gear I worked on at 
shore was a German submarine 
sonar. It not only worked to de- 
tect bearing and range to ships, 
but could also use CW emission 
to communicate with similar in- 
stallations on other ships. Unof- 
ficially, it was mentioned that it 
would work over distances of a 
hundred kilometers under the 
sea. This may have been true, 
because it had a very large trans- 
ducer driven by kilowatts of ul- 
trasonic power from the trans- 
mitter. While working on trans- 
mitters and receivers in the shop, 
it was a temptation for me to try 
a few amateur radio contacts us- 
ing a fictitious call sign. 


At our home in the eastern part 
of Copenhagen the electrical 
supply was still 220-volt DC. It 
was difficult to produce much 
radio frequency power from the 
available tubes using this voltage 
directly as plate supply. I was 
hoping that our district would be 
converted to 220-volt AC, which 
was the supply available in the 
outer districts. Some amateur ra- 
dio experimenters with DC 
power used many audio output 
tubes in parallel, with filaments 
connected in series across the 
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220 volt DC and the 220 volt di- 
rectly as the plate supply. This 
arrangement could produce a 
few tens of RF watts. The more 
ambitious fellows would have a 
440-volt DC installation in their 
home, thus having twice the 
plate voltage available. The DC 
distribution system in the city 
supplied two 220-volt lines with 
a common neutral. This enabled 
industrial users to have 440 volt 
for larger motors. One side of 
the street in such districts would 
have 220 volt with grounded 
negative wire while the other 
side had the positive wire 
grounded. My hopes were raised 
every time a large cable drum 
appeared in the neighborhood, 
but the conversion was not made 
until long after I had moved 


“away from home. 


My father had an interest in Arc- 
tic exploration, and had many 
books on that subject. As a boy, 
I had read many of the exciting 
stories. In the spring of 1947, I 
noticed that the Greenland De- 
partment of the Danish Govern- 
ment was advertising for radio 
technicians to work in 
Greenland. I realized that I could 
have a chance to get to that, far 
away, and fascinating part of the 
world. 


I had earlier that year passed the 
examination for an amateur ra- 
dio license. The local radio club 
had arranged for Morse code 
training during the winter and I 
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participated in this, very thor- 
ough, course. It was taught at the 
Post and Telegraph's school by 
one of the regular teachers. He 
was an older fellow who did not 
put up with any nonsense from 
the students. His teaching was 
excellent, and I am sure that my 
love for precise Morse code 
sending stems from this period. 
After oral and written examina- 
tion by Post and Telegraph offi- 
cials, I was very proud to receive 
my first amateur radio license 
with the short call sign, OZ4G. 


To get around the problem of 
220-volt DC, I had moved to my 
Aunt's villa in Hellerup where I 
rented a small room upstairs and 
planted a wooden mast in the 
back of the garden as antenna 
support. Now, with a 220-volt 
AC supply, the various pieces of 
equipment could be assembled 
and power supplies made. The 
transmitter was a German air- 
craft unit, SK-10. It used three 
tubes, type RL12P35, one as os- 
cillator driving the other two in 
parallel. The frequency range 
was 3 to 6 MHz. With the avail- 
able power, it had an output of 
about 20 watts. The receiver was 
a German direction finding unit, 
a TRF circuit using 2-volt bat- 
tery tubes, type RV2P800. With 
this setup I made my first ama- 
teur radio contact on March 29, 
1947. An old timer, Borge Niel- 
sen in Jutland, OZ2NU answered 
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my call on 3.5 MHz. The next 
contact, immediately after, was 
with Viggo Hansen, OZ7WD. 
Now, more than 50 years later, I 
still have radio telegraph con- 
tacts with Viggo. The distance 
involved with the first contact on 
3520 kHz was about ten km, 
while our present ones on 14041 
kHz span 8000 km. I managed to 
make only 75 contacts before it 
was time to pack everything in 
preparation for a year in 
Greenland. 


When applying for the job as ra- 
dio technician in Greenland, I 
was asked if I was familiar with 
telegraph communication. When 
I mentioned that I had an ama- 
teur radio license, the inter- 
viewer told me that I would be 
hired to work at a remote East 
Coast weather station. I would 
be both technician and radio op- 
erator, and would receive addi- 
tional pay for doing two jobs. 
The Department was apparently 
so short of radio operators at the 
time, that they ignored my lack 
of qualifications. Normally, a 
commercial radio operator 
would have to study, and pass 
the examination, in one of the 
navigation schools in Denmark 
before receiving an official cer- 
tificate as operator. 


A year in Greenland seemed an 
eternity for me at the time, so to 
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be prepared, I packed all the 
equipment I owned into two very 
large crates. They were so large 
that I had to put them in the 
stairway outside my parent’s 
apartment. The crates were, with 
great difficulty, transported -to 
the ship and loaded at the 
Greenland department's piers in 
Copenhagen harbour. My father 
later complained in a letter to 
me, that he needed a small piece 
of wire after I had gone, but 
could not find any in our apart- 
ment. I had taken everything 
with me to Greenland. One thing 
I did leave was a short wave re- 
ceiver, on which I hoped that my 
father would be able to pick up 
my signals from Greenland, but I 
don't think he had any success. A 
modern receiver with digital tun- 
ing might have made it possible, 
but this was 1947. 


The ship was a chartered Norwe- 
gian sealer named "Veslekari", 
and it had a very small radio in- 
stallation. It was a radiotele- 
phone for the band around 2 to 3 
Megahertz. I chose to sleep in 
the radio room away from the 
snoring bunch down below, and 
could then keep an ear on the ra- 
dio. We had to go in to Kopervik 
in Norway, because the ship's 
cook had a bad cut on his finger 
and he had to be replaced. 


We then continued to Akureyri, 
in Iceland. Here we stayed for a 
few days while taking on bunker 
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oil. I wanted to get some infor- 
mation about the radio frequen- 
cies used in Greenland, so I went 
aboard a large freighter, Hvas- 
safell, which was tied up in the 
harbour. In the radio room, I 
found a man busy repairing the 
ship's transmitter, and he turned 
out to be a local radio amateur. 
His name was Thorhallur Pals- 
son, and his call sign TFSTP. He 
had difficulty finding the fault in 
the transmitter so my offer of 
help was welcome. After the re- 
pair he introduced me to the cap- 
tain, who asked me if I would 
repair the radar, as well as the 
radio direction finder on the 
ship. I worked on both problems 
for the rest of the day and man- 
aged to get all working again. 
The captain gave me a consider- 
able sum of money for the work 
and I used this to buy a good 
sleeping bag and a few more 
things in Akureyri. Thorhallur 
invited me home to see his ama- 
teur radio station, and here | 
tried a National HRO receiver 
for the first time. The receiver 
was considered the Cadillac of 
communications sets, and I was 
very impressed by the band- 
spread on 14 Mhz, which tuned 
the stations as if they were on 
long wave. I later had many con- 
tacts with TFSTP while I was in 
Greenland. 


Shortly after leaving Iceland, I 
managed to contact our destina- 
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tion, the weather station Dane- 
borg, radio call sign OYY, and 
arranged for a daily contact to 
inform them about our progress 
through the heavy drifting ice. 


We reached the station a week or 
so after leaving Iceland and the 
ship anchored well clear of the 
shore. Using the ship's small 
boat, we finally got ashore. The 
buildings had been assembled 
and equipped by American 
forces in 1944. The station was 
established as a weather station, 
but was also built to prevent the 
Germans from erecting similar 
stations on the coast. Both sides 
in the war were interested in 
North Atlantic weather observa- 
tions. These would be used to 
forecast weather for the rest of 
the Atlantic. 


The largest building had living 
quarters, kitchen, common room 
and a small radio room next to a 
battery room. The radio equip- 
ment consisted of a BC 375 
transmitter, which in a surplus 
manual was called an archaic be- 
hemoth. There is some truth in 
this statement since it was de- 
signed in 1935, was very heavy 
and large, and used a lot of 24- 
volt power. It had six plug-in 
tuning units covering frequen- 
cies from long wave to about 12 
MHz. The output was about 
100w, while the input to the 
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large dynamotor was 500 w. The 
receiver was a BC 348, and a 24- 
volt battery next door supplied 
power for the station. There was 
a large 110-volt battery in the 
same room which by now was 
completely useless. It had at one 
time been used to provide lights 
for all the rooms in the building. 
A small separate building 
housed several gasoline driven 
generators - two 110-volt DC 
and three 24-volt DC. The only 
other piece of electronics was a 
BC 221 frequency meter, an es- 
sential item considering the poor 
stability of the transmitter. The 
three operators, who had spent a 
year at the station and were now 
returning to Denmark, told me of 
their operating methods. I was 
amused by the disregard for con- 


‘trol of the actual frequency used 


to contact the nearest station to 
the south which was Scoresby- 
sund, call letters OXM. The 
coded weather reports were sent 
by Morse code by calling the 
station on whatever frequency 
the transmitter happened to be 
on from the previous contact. If 
interference was _ bothersome 
OXM would say “tune", which 
made the Daneborg operator 
twiddle the thumb knob on the 
transmitter tuning unit a bit one 
way or the other. If a suitable 
frequency was found, it was then 
used until a new tune was called 
for. Heaven only knows what the 
actual frequency was. The allo- 
cated frequency, according to the 
documents I had brought with 
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me, was 5274 kHz. The new 
transmitters, to be installed as 
soon as possible, had crystal 
control on this frequency as well 
as on several others. The batter- 
ies in the old station were practi- 
cally useless by the time [I ar- 
rived, and the three gasoline 
generators were in very poor 
shape. My dislike of small gaso- 
line engines stems from _ the 
struggle to keep these going, un- 
til better equipment was in- 
stalled. 


A crew of carpenters arrived on 
the same ship and they built the 
new station using Danish materi- 
als. The building went up 
quickly, and I installed the two 
M.P.Pedersen 400 watt transmit- 
ters and two receivers made by 
the same company. The station 
was to have three 40-meter high 
wooden antenna masts, but dur- 
ing erection of the second mast, 
an accident caused the metal 
helping mast to collapse and 
everything came crashing to the 
ground. We had to do with tem- 
porary antennas in the remaining 
mast until new materials were 
sent up the following summer. A 
standard arrangement at these 
radio stations was an extensive 
counterpoise supported about 3 
meters above ground. The rocky 
surface in Greenland provides a 
poor natural ground and _ this 
counterpoise worked well, mak- 
ing the tuning of the transmitters 
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stable with changing weather. 
One transmitter operated from 
1.5 to 18 MHz, and the other on 
long wave, 100 to 600 kHz. The 
lower frequencies were used 
during the Arctic radio black- 
outs, when all frequencies above 
about one megahertz become un- 
usable. The first time I experi- 
enced this phenomenon, I was 
certain that the receiver was 
faulty, but realized later that 
blackouts could occur at any 
time. Another interesting Arctic 
radio problem was the very high 
voltages developed on antennas 
when drifting snow cover these 
during storms. A capacitor in se- 
ries with the antenna would con- 
tinuously arc until I put a paral- 
lel resistor in the receivers to 
drain off the charge. The devel- 
oped voltage must have been ex- 
tremely high since it was possi- 
ble to draw a 15 cm long spark 
from an ungrounded antenna. 
The electric power for the new 
station was supplied by two sin- 
gle cylinder diesel engines, driv- 
ing 10 kW generators with 220 
volt, 50 Hz output. This power 
was sufficient for all lights and 
other devices at the station and it 
worked well during the period 
from October to February. I had 
great fun installing the heavy 
marble switch panel for the gen- 
erators. With very little experi- 
ence in power engineering, I 
used a lot of insulating tape to 
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connect it all. It functioned well, 
despite the small pile of uniden- 
tifiable parts I had left over. 


At this time it was realized that 
we would be short of fuel if en- 
gines were kept running 24 
hours a day. The power was then 
turned off during the day and en- 
gines were started when it was 
time for the weather transmis- 
sion. This was sent every three 
hours, when the radio operator 
on duty would start the engine 
before going to the radio room, 
and turn it off when he was fin- 
ished. To avoid this nuisance, | 
installed an emergency station, a 
BC 654. This radio, which will 
be mentioned many times later, 
operates on 12 volt DC, its fre- 
quency range is 3800 kHz to 
5800 kHz, its power about 17 
watts on CW. It was entirely 
adequate for the contact with 
Scoresbysund every third hour. 
The 12-volt emergency battery 
was charged from the diesel gen- 
erators when they were running. 


With all my own radio equip- 
ment on hand, I was very keen 
on finding out how amateur ra- 
dio .conditions . were °1in 
Greenland. Before leaving Den- 
mark, I had been assigned the 
Greenland call sign OX3ME. I 
latched on to the BC 348 re- 
ceiver as soon as the new receiv- 
ers were installed, and used it for 
amateur radio. In my room | had 
the BC 348, the earlier men- 
tioned German aircraft transmit- 
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ter, a homemade 14 MHz trans- 
mitter and a German tank re- 
ceiver covering the range from 
about 25 MHz to 35 MHz. | 
made 471 amateur radio contacts 
in the year spent at Daneborg. 
The tank receiver was only used 
to listen to the local police con- 
versations in Copenhagen. For 
some strange reason these sig- 
nals were practically the only 
ones heard at that remote loca- 
tion. 1947 happened to be a year 
of a large sunspot maximum, 
and this explained the good 
propagation on the higher HF 
frequencies. It remains a mystery 
why I did not hear the thousands 
of American stations which must 
have used the same 30 MHz fre- 
quency range. It was a radio 
amateur's dream to operate a sta- 
tion in such a location. There 
was very little radio noise and 
my call sign was considered rare 
at the time, so one call from me 
would often result in a so-called 
pile up, with many stations call- 
ing me. 


We were three weather observ- 
ers and radio operators at the sta- 
tion, and soon realized that the 
necessary three hourly services 
could be maintained with just 
two people. One of us could take 
a trip on foot or with the sledge 
dogs, and it was a wonderful op- 
portunity to experience the very 
unusual country. I was keen on 
making a portable transmitter- 
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receiver, which could be used 
when traveling. It was of impor- 
tance to keep in touch in case of 
emergency, when assistance 
might come from the weather 
station. However, several lives 
have been lost because help 
could not reach the travelers be- 
cause of bad weather. 


Being in favor of the experimen- 
tal approach to problems with 
many variables, I decided to de- 
termine how large an antenna, 
and how much transmit power 
would be necessary to provide 
CW contacts up to about 100 km 
distant. In the first effort I made 
a crystal controlled oscillator us- 
ing an American tube, 3Q5. The 
output was probably less than 
one watt. This was placed in a 
packsack with batteries and a rod 
antenna of Wehrmacht origin, 2 
meters long. With this on the 
back, I walked out across the ice 
on the fiord away from the sta- 
tion. Verner Hansen, also a radio 
amateur and one of the other op- 
erators, listened to the signals on 
the station receiver. He used a 
Morse key connected in series 
with a table lamp placed in a 
window. When I called for a re- 
port, he answered using flashing 
light. After walking several kilo- 
meters, and the signal report still 
being good, it was time to try at 
greater distances. By dog sledge 
I went to a Norwegian trapper's 
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station, 25 km away. They had a 
broadcast receiver with a 2 to 3 
MHz band, and on this I could 
listen to the weather station. The 
frequency used for these tests 
was around 2 MHz. Contact was 
still good at this distance, so I 
made a fairly compact, portable 
station in a wooden box. In the 
bottom were the batteries, then 
the transmitter and receiver, and 
on top Morse key, headphones, 
wire antenna and counterpoise. 
The receiver was using three 
hearing aid tubes, DF-67, one as 
regenerative detector and two as 
audio amplifiers. These tubes 
operate with only 22.5-volt an- 
ode supply and use very little 
power. The transmitter used a 
single, crystal controlled output 
tube, 3Q5, which would produce 


“about one watt output on 2.5 


MHz. An interesting demonstra- 
tion of the small amount of 
power needed to communicate 
was made when one of the radio 
operators had taken the portable 
set with him to a cabin about 10 
km from the station. I contacted 
him and asked him to leave the 
receiver on, and to my surprise | 
could clearly hear his oscillating 
detector over this distance. The 
input to the oscillator must have 
been less than a milliwatt. 


Many years later, working for a 
research laboratory in Canada, a 
similar check of the minimum 
power necessary to communicate 
over an 8 km distance was made. 
The frequency was around 4 
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MHz, and the receiver, a re- 
motely controlled Marconi XH- 
14. The transmitter was a Mar- 
coni signal generator. Both an- 
tennas were half wave dipoles. 
Once more, I was surprised that 
only 7 microwatts was necessary 
to give a readable CW signal. 


The portable set was used on 
several long trips from the 
weather station. On one occa- 
sion, to exchange telegrams for 
one of the trappers living at 
Hochstetter station, more than 
100 kilometer from the weather 
station. On the way home from 
this trip, I was able to call for as- 
sistance from the weather station 
when the going through the deep 
snow became too difficult. A 
sledge was dispatched which re- 
lieved us of some of the heavy 
loads. 


During the summer of 1948, a 
Danish expedition was preparing 
to go to Pearyland, the northern- 
most part of Greenland. Before 
they arrived we were asked to 
provide information on weather 
and ice conditions at their south 
camp by Zackenberg, about 20 
km from the weather station. 
The portable American radio sta- 
tion, BC-654, was brought to the 
south camp where a trapper had 
his station. As there was no bat- 
tery power source to run the ra- 
dio, it was connected to its hand 
cranked generator and the trap- 
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per would send daily ice reports 
to us at the weather station. He 
was able to crank the generator 
and shout his message into the 
tied down microphone. The ice 
report was then passed on to Co- 
penhagen where the Navy's 
Catalina aircraft were waiting to 
fly to Zackenberg. 


The expedition arrived by ship, 
and I was able to help the people 
with their radio equipment and 
communications. The ubiquitous 
BC-654, was used by the expedi- 
tion, both at the south base, in 
their motorboat and at the north 
station in Pearyland. 


Back in Denmark in the fall of 
1948, I again worked for the 
Danish Navy, but this time at the 
research facility at Klover- 
marken. The work now involved 
more British and American 
equipment as well as some an- 
tenna experiments. Next spring, 
in 1949, the manager of the 
Pearyland Expedition, men- 
tioned above, called and asked if 
I would join the expedition that 
summer. I agreed, but continued 
working for the Navy, preparing 
some of the radio gear which 
was to be loaned to the expedi- 
tion. 


Several radio operators were 
hired to work during the summer 
at the expedition's south base at 
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Zackenberg. Their job was to 
communicate with the north sta- 
tion, ships and aircraft, and the 
weather stations on the coast. 
They also collected weather in- 
formation. 


The organizers of the expedition 
feared, that the professional ra- 
dio operators involved, may be 
touchy about their status and 
protest against my presence as 
unqualified operator. I was 
therefore enrolled in the radio 
course at the Navigation School 
in Copenhagen, in order to pass 
the examination a couple of 
months later. The course was 
somewhat boring for me since I 
already had the technical and 
Morse code skills. The only new 
areas were international rules of 
telegram charges and handling 
of telegrams and some knowl- 
edge of the names of coast radio 
stations in the world. The course 
was, of course, designed for sea- 
going radio operators. 


The examination was_ passed, 
and I was now the proud owner 
of an international second class 
certificate, which came in handy 
some years later. 


(part 2 will appear in the next 
issue of The Beacon) 
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MEMBER 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Editor: 


I have been informed by Lewis 
Masson, KILJS, a longtime op- 
erator with RCA Maritime coast 
station WCC that he is working 
together with a group of enthusi- 
asts to open the station again as 
Amateur station WAI1WCC. 
Some of our SOWP members in 
the Northeast area might be in- 
terested in this project. We vis- 
ited WCC in 1987 following an 
invitation from the station man- 
ager. During my time at sea 
(1952-1964) WCC was one of 
the U.S. coast stations I worked 
very often. 


Thanking you I remain your sin- 
cerely 


Henri Walser 
2633-M, HB9DBW 


Hi Earl, 


Comment to The World Wire- 
less Beacon Vol. 15 No.2 page 
St 


Under the title 'NETWORKING 
(SOWP CW Nets)' are not men- 
tioned our 'Edelweiss 

Net'. We have schedules every 
sunday at 10:15 Local time 
(08:15Z at summer- and 

09:15Z at winter-time) on QRG 
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7028 ke/s +/- QRM 


Usually we are the following op- 
erators: 


HB9XJ, Hans 
HB9BYO, Harald 
HB9ZV, Paul 
DKSHE, Kurt 
DLOBF, Hanswerner 
OZ1CAR, Jens 


Best 73 and thanks very much 
for The Beacon 


Jens Nohns 
4084-M, OZ1ICAR 


Editor: 


Here we go again. For your 1n- 
formation about the 'NO CODE' 
group, there is a 7 page article in 
the December 2003 issue of CQ 
magazine. I would recommend 
that everyone reads it and con- 
tact as many hams that you 
know to read the article. 


These people are set against 
newer hams learning the code to 
obtain their HF privileges. They 
make it sound like we are keep- 
ing them from our hobby. 


They have privileges in the VHF 
spectrum already. When I was a 
Novice 45 years ago, we had 
VHF phone privileges then. The 
word was, if you get on VHF 
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you talk your way out of a Ama- 
teur ticket. Since the Novice 
ticket was only good for one 
year. 


That meant if you got on 2 me- 
ters, you probably wouldn't be 
studying code. The next thing 
you would know, the one year 
elapsed and you didn't upgrade 
and lost your ham ticket. This 
happened to some folks. 


What I am getting at, is these 
people do have phone privileges 
on VHF, and are not being 
blocked from our hobby. They 
want the HF privileges but don't 
want to obtain the degree of pro- 
ficiency to have those privileges. 


Yes, I would like to see ham ra- 


‘dio grow and to maintain our 


spectrum that we enjoy today. 
The argument that the NCVEC 
group makes, is why test on a 
mode that you won't use? I know 
probably a small percentage of 
new hams will use CW. That is 
their choice, but at least they 
learned a little bit about the 
mode and can use it down the 
road if they chose. 


Using the NCVEC argument to 
have to test for a mode you won't 
be using. Why then test for Sat- 
ellite, and the theory behind this 
mode if you are not going to use 
it? Why test for RF exposure if 
you are going to build or buy a 
QRP ng? This can go on and on, 
I think you can see my point. 
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I know a majority of new hams 
will not use CW, but at least 
they will have a working knowl- 
edge to be able to use it if they 
choose. I have talked to opera- 
tors that have come down to 
work CW, and expressed their 
disappointment and disgust with 
the SSB portion of the bands, the 
rudeness etc. I slow down and 
talk to these folks and welcome 
them to the CW portion of the 
band. They comment that the 
CW operators are a nice group 
of courteous folks. 


If the FCC drops the testing of 
the code, I guarantee that will be 
the demise of the mode. Listen 
to 40 meters in the day time. No 
signals. Listen to 80 at night, 
very few signals. So to drop the 
requirement for learning CW, 
there will be less and less CW 
signals on the bands. My age is 
64 and will probably be SK 
some time in the future. So as 
the older CW fellows drop out 
there will be no new blood to 
continue this fine art. 


The NCVEC's claim that the en- 
tire bands are open for CW ex- 
cept for the new 60 meter chan- 
nel band. Ever try working CW 
in the middle of high power 
SSB? 40 meters is a good exam- 
ple with the Mexican SSB sta- 
tions in the CW portion of the 
band. 
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Check out what the NCVEC's 
"Master Plan" is for Amateur 
Radio. Do you agree with it? Are 
they going to dictate the changes 
they want and push us aside? I[ 
have belonged to the ARRL for 
many years and supported the 
legal group to protect our hobby. 
Where is the ARRL in this de- 
bate? 


Being a Amateur for over 45 
years and a retired commercial 
operator, "Sparks". If you are not 
in favor of this approach, then 
contact all the hams you know 
and let them be aware of the pos- 
sible future of our hobby. 


To get young people interested 
in Amateur Radio, why not have 
a drive to go to schools and 
show what ham radio is all about 
and encourage young folks to get 
involved? Instead of degrading 
the hobby with this "Master 
Plan"! 


73 

Dick Singer 

0662-M, K6KSG 

Editor: 

I would like to respond to the 
letter from Hank Schultz, SOWP 
4278-M in the June WWB. 


I agree with most of what Hank 


41 %- 


says about things being dumbed 
down to the lowest common de- 
nominator. It seems that most 
folks want everything (skills) but 
they don’t want to work for 
them. To be a good CW opera- 
tor you have to work at it long 
and hard. And ... you have to 
love CW. 


The glue that binds the members 
of SOWP together is the love we 
all share for CW. The folks in 
the amateur ranks who dislike 
CW are not likely to join an or- 
ganization dedicated to CW. On 
the other hand, the folks who 
love CW are not likely to allow 
the SOWP to degenerate into di- 
minishing values like so many 
ham clubs. 


We can’t all be professional ra- 
diotelegraphers, but we all can 
and do share a common bond ... 
CW. 


-3 
Bill Berendt 
5696-M, WOHNI 


Editor: 
Reference: World Wireless Bea- 
con, Member Correspondence. 


After recently reading your June 
2003 issue and seeing a great 
deal of blank paper on page 15; 
and after having participated in 
the recent balloting, I've decided 
to write to "Member Correspon- 
dence" concerning our entrance 
requirements for a regular mem- 
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ber. These are my preferences 
with explanation afterward. 


SECTION 8: As 1s. 


SECTION 8(a) change to... "Any 
class of Amateur license for 10 
years or more but with a current 
Amateur Extra license and be 
able to send, and receive in 
Morse at 15 wpm or bet- 
ter." (commercial requirements 
as 1S). 


SECTION BS(bje> change 
to ..."Any class of Amateur li- 
cense for 10 years or more but 
with a current Amateur Ad- 
vanced class license, or who has 
worked professionally with a 
Commercial General Radiotele- 
phone license and be able to 
send and receive in Morse at 15 
wpm or better." 


SECTION 8(c) change | to... 
"Holders of Amateur General 
Class licenses or less will be rec- 
ognized as Technical Associates 
regardless of longevity." 


EXPLANATION: First, Radio 
Frequency (R.F.) theory capabil- 
ity in the real & professional 
world is not within the scope of 
an Amateur General Class li- 
cense or less. Second the mini- 
mum commercial requirement 
for Morse code in land line, rail- 
road and maritime applications 
has always been 15 wpm and I 
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believe we should adhere to this 
standard. 


Notice this timeline will get 
newer and younger members in 
compared to your proposal, 
while maintaining professional 
standards regardless of present 


changes or contemplated 
changes- in Amateur licensing 
standards. I take it that "or 


equivalent" would include either 
military R.F. electronics or for- 
eign equivalents (seamen are in- 
ternational), but not computer 
only people, as computers are 
peripheral to the transmission of 
Data by R.F. One can use analog 
R.F. or digitally created R. F. but 
it must be R.F. 


Example of Section 8(b): a per- 
son. with perhaps a commercial 
3rd class Radiotelegraph license 
(for the code & operating proce- 
dures) and a current 4A, 4B or 
element 4 Amateur license with 
requisite total-operating experi- 
ence within the last few years. I 
remember a newer member like 
this. 


Respectfully yours 
Richard S, Gorski 
5645-TA, AB9CW 
Dear Earl, 


After over a year and a half as a 
member, I would like to submit a 
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brief biography for your use as 
you see fit. 


Since the time I could say 
"airplane," I wanted to be a pilot. 
Graduating from high school at 
16 in 1944 through a couple of 
flukes, my advisor suggested a 
year of engineering would make 
me attractive to the Army Air 
Corps as a Cadet. I completed 
my freshman year at an early 17 
and thought it was time to join 
up. But the Air Force, with the 
war in Europe winding down, 
had combat experienced pilots to 
transfer to the Pacific Theater. 
Looking around, I came upon a 
young man dressed in a Navy 
type uniform, but different 
somehow. 


‘ He was a Merchant Marine Ra- 


dio Officer, who told me about 
the opportunities for officer 
training. That sounded attractive, 
so I signed up in the U.S. Mari- 
time Service, was assigned to 
boot camp at Avalon, Catalina 
Island, California - arriving on 
VE-day! After six weeks of that 
rigorous training, I was assigned 
to USMS Training Station, Hoff- 
man Island, New York in the 
outer reaches of the harbor. 
There, I was put through training 
easily as ngorous as any I ex- 
perienced in earning my BSEE 
degree from Southern Methodist 
University, or anytime since. I 
believe it was even more rigor- 
ous. 
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I was there when VJ-day came, 
and suddenly there was a surplus 
of Radio Officers. I was among 
those selected to attend several 
weeks of accelerated training to 
sit for my FCC license. Our little 
group of eight out of 38 in our 
section all received our Second 
Class Radiotelegraph Licenses. 
One other man received his li- 
cense later. I was released to find 
my own ship. 


I sailed out of Galveston on the 
T-2 SS Fort Jupiter as only Ra- 
dio Officer, for Saipan through 
the Panama Canal. Unfortu- 
nately for me, we were diverted 
to Pearl Harbor. After that six 
week trip, an FCC Inspector 
came aboard, checked my li- 
cense, and told me to pack my 
gear. I needed four and a half 
more months experience to sail 
as only operator. I began a des- 
perate search for a second opera- 
tor position, expanding my 
chance to find a ship by obtain- 
ing a Junior Assistant Purser Li- 
cense as well. 


I wound up trying the East Coast 
out of New York. At the end of 
my first trip, I had turned eight- 
een, and was now draft bait with 
a Bronx draft board calling me 
up for a physical. I appealed to 
the State Draft Board in Manhat- 
tan, and the Secretary (a retired 
General) got me assigned to a 
ship as purser. I had completed 
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voyages to Africa, Copenhagen, 
and Glasgow when the com- 
pany's representative offered to 
sign me on as Purser/Assistant 
Radio Officer for the next trip. It 
was a six month voyage from 
Galveston to the Malay States 
via the Cape of Good Hope, 
Bombay, Bahrain, through the 
Suez Canal to Italy and return to 
Philadelphia. I had my _ six 
months experience, and caught a 
coastwise ship in anticipation of 
returning to college for the 1947 
Fall Semester. I was now a full 
fledged Radio Officer! I have 
since learned that a number of 
post-April, 1945 radio training 
graduates found and followed 
that torturous path to qualify for 
only-operator status. 


I sailed coastwise and near for- 
eign the summer of 1948 and as 
relief operator the Christmas 
Holidays of 1947 and 1948. 
(Every day's pay counted when 
you were going to college on the 
Merchant Marine Bill of Rights 
instead of the GI-Bill. You had 
the right to save your money at 
sea and pay _ cash-on-the- 
barrelhead back at college.) But 
by summer of 1949, my bank ac- 
count's tide was beginning to 
show its drying banks. I wasn't 
making a summer trip; I was go- 
ing back to sea. 


I signed on the Liberty Ship SS 


AYO.- 


Diddo for voyages to Naples, 
twice to Trieste, and Hamburg 
before returning for my senior 
year in January of 1950. 


I found that the high school girl 
who at 15 was the mousy little 
sophomore who sat next to me in 
the senior algebra 2 class was 
now a senior at a nearby college. 
I went over to see her. She was- 
n't a mousy little sophomore any 
more. We were married in June. 
We had three sons and a daugh- 
ter. After 52 years, she suc- 
cumbed to heart problems. By 
then, we had six grandsons and 2 
granddaughters. 


By midsummer my bank account 
was showing drying banks again, 
and the Korean Police Action 
had just begun. My new wife 
was off to her Occupational 
Therapy internship assignment. | 
said goodbye and headed from 
Dallas to Seattle to answer the 
Navy's call for Merchant Marine 
Officers to man the troopships 
being taken out of lay-up. I was 
assigned to the USNS Marine 
Adder as First Radio Officer. We 
embarked 3,000 troops in San 
Francisco for Yokohama. It was 
not a fun trip in that hastily over- 
hauled vessel as serious prob- 
lems showed up. We were can- 
celed from what became the In- 
chon landings and assigned to 
further shipyard overhaul before 
returning to Seattle. I signed off 
there and returned to complete 
the last semester for my degree. 
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I was to find in my career that 
the training and experience I ob- 
tained in the Merchant Marine 
was frequently accepted as 
equivalent to an advanced de- 
gree. If I were called on again to 
make that decision, I would 
choose to do it the same way, 
Gl-bill and veteran privileges 
notwithstanding. 


I joined the General Electric 
Company and spent the next 
twenty years in research and de- 
velopment of Anti-Submarine 
weapons, systems and tactics, a 
fitting assignment for a former 
merchant mariner. One of the 
most gratifying, and _ useful, 
things in contacts with Navy of- 
ficers was that they immediately 
accepted me as a fellow mari- 
time officer. 


Then I moved into the capital 
goods industry, doing advanced 
studies in the automotive indus- 
try (mainly heavy trucks), ad- 
vanced business studies, and 
evaluation of the non-financial 
aspects of mergers and acquisi- 
tions. The latter was particularly 
fascinating. We found that the 
main reason mergers and acqui- 
sitions fail is because of concen- 
tration on only the financial as- 
pects. 


Now retired, and a recent fugi- 
tive from Michigan winters hid- 
ing out in the Western North 
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Carolina mountains, one of my 
main avocations is writing about 
our service in the Merchant Ma- 
rine to help people understand 
our role and contributions. (And 
to impress my grandkids, of 
course.) I am now editor of the 
Tales of Hoffman, the quarterly 
of the Hoffman Island Radio As- 
sociation. 


NOTES: 


The Hoffman Island Radio As- 
sociation is accepting men who 
served on Gallups Island as As- 
sociate Members at half dues, 
since their own association dis- 
banded. 


I have written a number of short 
articles ranging from life aboard 
ship to ‘‘popular technical," such 
as taking a vessel from cold ship 
status to departure from the sea 
buoy in a matter of days. I've en- 
closed two. Three others are in- 
cluded in Gerald Reminick's Pa- 
triots and Heroes, Vol. 2 pub- 
lished by Glencannon Press. If 
you are always scrambling for 
material as I am, some could be 
available at the usual price for 
our type of publications: "Please 
mention my name!" 


Keep up the good work! 
James Shannon 


Hi, Waldo: 


I do enjoy receiving the newslet- 
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ter! Some really great stories and 
memories are shared, and they 
reinforce my belief that, had I 
lived in the nght era, I would 
certainly have been a sea-going 
sparks. 


My membership in SOWP came 
through my ten years in Nome, 
Alaska. From 1956 to 1965, I 
was one of two or three CW op- 
erators, talking to whoever wan- 
dered past. Coast Guard cutters 
(NRFJ North Wind, NRUJ Clo- 
ver, etc.), Alaska Steamships 
(KKSA Tonsina), Canadian ice- 
breakers (CGCW Camsell), and 
the occasional Soviet land sta- 
tion across the way who couldn't 
hear someone calling him. Regu- 
lar schedules were with ALC44 


_ Kotzebue, 180 miles north, and 


mostly orders from Nome for 
booze. Monthly schedules with 
ALC33 Barrow, passing wx info 
when maintenance schedules 
shut down their weather station. 
Two schedules daily with KPXT 
North Star, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs ship that made two round 
trips yearly from Seattle to Bar- 
row and return. 


I've written a few stories about 
those years, and when I find the 
computer disk holding them, I'll 
see 1f anything is worthy enough 
to be shared. 


All the best to you and the gang. 
Who knows... maybe, if you see 
fit to print this, someone I've had 
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contact with from those days 
might spot it and surprise me 
with a line. 


Vy 73, 


Art Sandstrom 
1771-M 


Editor: 


I enjoy the SOWP newsletter 
very much. I was especially 
pleased to read the letter from 
John Kemper about ‘SOAP’. As 
a member also, I think these fel- 
lows have done an excellent job 
in rejuvenating the organization. 


You all take care and we’ll talk 
to you later. 


Walt Hamilton 
5146-V 


Dear Waldo: 
Please forgive the delay! 


When I was a kid in Brooklyn, 
NY) “LL was “ablé™ to. catch ithe 
streetcars, but now it’s another 


story. 


The newsletter is a bright as 
ever. 


Sincerely 
Arne F. Hanson 
4589-V, KA2MLB 
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It was the Spring of 1947, and 
the Liberty Ship SS Oran M. 
Roberts was four months out 
of Baltimore. We had dis- 
charged our cargo of milo 
maize in Bombay and been or- 
dered up into the Persian Gulf, 
to Bahrain, to load catalyst 
coke for Civitavecchia, Italy. 


A large refinery had been built 
on Bahrain during WWII to 
produce the maximum possible 
amount of 100 octane aviation 
gasoline. A_ refinery breaks 
crude oil down into many 
products, ranging from nox- 
ious and unusable’ gasses 
(which we see burned from 
high "flare" pipes) through bu- 
tane, propane and other usable 
gasses; to benzine, napthaline 
and other "lighter fractions"; to 
gasoline, kerosene, heating and 
diesel oil, all of which are the 
"refined products." That leaves 
heavy oil, such as was burned 
under our boilers, and solids 
Sioliieras */asphia ktgn. the 
"residuals". 


The basic refined products are 
separated by "fractionating", 
that is, boiling them out of the 
crude and condensing them out 
Ofesthe” «resulting , ‘product 
stream" at various tempera- 
tures in a tall condenser. The 
residuals are what is left after 


BA 


all the volatile fractions are 
boiled out of the crude. 


A startling thing about this 
process to we uninitiated was 
that a refinery takes in crude 
oil, uses a part of it to power 
the refining process, flares off 
waste gasses, and still pro- 
duces about ten percent more 
products by volume than the 
incoming crude! Not by en- 
ergy: the energy is less. But 
the volume actually increases’. 


"Reformatting" can increase 
the amount of some of the re- 
fined products through chang- 
ing the characteristics of one 
product into those of a lighter 
traction, by "Cal. cracking" it. 
That is, processing the product 
stream over catalysts to make 
those chemical changes. Cat 
cracking produces coke, 
"catalyst coke", a high grade 
solid carbon fuel, as a byprod- 
uct. Making the maximum 
amount of high octane aviation 
gasoline had made a lot of 
catalyst coke. 


It had accumulated at the refin- 
ery all through the war, with 
the supply infinitely exceeding 
the demand in that area. And 
there was no priority during 
the war to ship it to where it 
could be used, such as back in 
the States or in Europe. Now, 
it was being shipped into 
Europe to help in the recovery. 
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Spring is hot up in the Persian 
Gulf. Even winter is hot. We 
were swinging to the hook 
well offshore, loading from 
barges. The Sheik of Bahrain 
had decreed that no foreigner 
could come ashore without his 
specific permission. He was 
protecting his Moslem subjects 
from the corrupting influence 
of foreign infidels, and needed 
a pretty strong reason to grant 
permission. Liberties were not 
air conditioned. In fact, it 
would be hard to find a ship of 
that time that was. The house 
was poorly ventilated by the 
small round portholes and ven- 
tilators designed first to keep 
sea water out, second to let 
fresh air in. There was no TV. 
Radio, for those who had a ra- 
dio, was crackly fading short 
wave. Or learn to appreciate 
the twangs and wails of Arab 
music from that vastly differ- 
ent culture. Tapes and CD's 
were long in the future. Just 
about everything in the way of 
entertaining reading material 
had been read. Often more 
than twice. It was hot, hot, hot. 
And boring, boring, boring. 


The loading crew was made up 
of local Arabs under the super- 
vision of an American from 
ARAMCO, the Arabian 
American Oil Company. They 
were put on board for the dura- 
tion, until the ship was fully 
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loaded. They slept on deck, 
carrying the few possessions 
they would need on board with 
them. Plus several bags of 
sand. 


As they spread the sand on 
the deck up in the peak of 
the bow, we asked the load- 
ing boss what that was 
about. 


"That's where they will set up 
the coke fires to warm their 
food. It's brought out twice a 
day. The first ship we loaded, 
they just set the fire right on 
the steel «deck: «When she 
sailed, she had a very wavy 
foredeck from the distortion 
caused by those fires. Coke 
burns very hot. So, we put a 
layer of sand down to insulate 
the deck now." 


When their first food was 
brought out by launch, we 
watched them load what 


looked like large washtubs 
filled with boiled white rice. 
There was a dark viscous, 
lumpy mass dumped in the 
center of each. They set them 
over the fire in the bow to 
heat. 


We asked the loading boss 
what they were eating. 


"The staple food hereabouts. 
Rice, dates and fish. Oh, yes. 
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And they drink a little camel 
milk." 


Having grown up on my folk's 
dairy farm, I scanned the de- 
sert shore. All that I could see 
was sparse low scrub brush 
and a few scraggly palm trees. 
"And what do the camels eat?" 


He smiled and said, "Brush, 
palm leaves. And rice, dates and 
Dien 


We didn't volunteer to taste 
the camel milk. 


About half way through load- 
ing about 9,700 tons of coke, 
the loading crew was given a 
day off. They lounged about 
the deck, took salt water 
baths, washed out some rag- 


_gedy clothes in buckets of salt 


water. Or in buckets of fresh 
water volunteered by sympa- 


thetic crew members. And 
shaved. 
They had no mirrors. Two 


men would warm up a pail of 
water, crouch on their heels 
facing each other across the 
bucket on a hatch top, lather 
up one's face, and then the 
other would shave him. Then 
the shaver became the shavee. 
An interesting distraction in 
our boring routine. 


Two of our young sailors found 
it fascinating. One had a camera, 
and started to take a picture. 


His erstwhile subjects saw him, 
sprang away from the bucket, 
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covered their faces and retreated 
towards the bow, furiously pro- 
testing. 


The sailors found this hilarious. 
They followed, leveling the cam- 
era again. The Arab's protests 
grew even louder. Their retreat 
would soon be cut off at the 
point of the bow. 


I walked up to the two prospec- 
tive photographers and said, "I 
don't think you want to do that." 


"Do what?" 


“Take _ their. picture see 
stopped and looked at me, baf- 
fled. 


These Arabs were Moslems. 
The Moslem religion taught 
them that to take their picture, 
to make an image of them, 
would steal their souls. There 
were no portraits of people on 
their coins, just Arabic writings 
and crossed scimitars and palm 
trees. These devout Muslims 
were terrified. I explained that 
to the two sailors. 


"So what?" one of these brash 
young men said. "Why can't I 
just snap a picture whether he 
likes it or not? I've got a cam- 
eras 


"And he's got a straight razor," I 
pointed out. 


They thought about that for 
about ten seconds, then 
turned around and went back 
into the house to put the cam- 
era away. 
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SILENT KEYS 


With Deep Regret, we report the 
passing of the following SOWP 
members as they join our Chapter 
Eternal. We send our sincere sym- 
pathies to those they held dear. 


AUBIN, J. Warren 5586-V, 
KS5DVQ, Baton Rouge, LA. No 
date or details. Reported on SOWP 
West Coast CW Net 12 February 
2004 


BOWEN, Pennock B. 4989-V, 
W4SLD, Cocoa Beach FL. No date 
or details. Reported in QCWA 
Journal, Winter 2003. 


BUNCE, George W., Sr. 4455-V, 
WSDKC, Edmond, OK. No date or 
details. Reported in QST, March 
2004. 


CHARLESWORTH, Clarence 
4378-V, G4PTU, Dorset, Great 
Britain. No date or details, age 80 
years. In 1940, he served as a sig- 
naller in the Home Guard; 10" 
County of Lancaster Battalion 
(Blackburn) where he passed the 
signalling test on 8" May 1942 
achieving a 98% pass rate in all 
three forms: 

Morse buzzer: 

Lamp: 8 wpm 

Flag: 6 wpm 
Called up for active service in June 
1942, was sent off to India via Dur- 
ban in November of the same year. 
In 1943, held the post of instructor 
at the radio school in Bombay. He 
saw active service in India and 
Burma where he served as wireless 
operator with 101 Regiment Royal 
Artillery, then later volunteered 
again for transfer to the Royal Sig- 
nals where he was in charge of a 


10 wpm 


mobile radio station, attached to 
Corps HQ but with a ‘roving’ com- 
mission. He saw active service at 
Imphal, Kohima, the siege of Man- 
dalay and the recapture of Rangoon. 
He was also the driver of the first 
‘truck’ to cross the Irawadi river 
after the construction of the bridge 
crossing. In the closing stages of 
the war in the Far East, he was in 
the invasion fleet to Malaya. In the 
event this was an unopposed land- 
ing as Japan had just surrendered 
after the bombing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. He then served at radio 
stations in Kuala Lumpur and Pen- 
nang before being repatriated to the 
UK for demob in 1946. Reported 
by son-in-law Edward Byrom. 


CHELKOWSKI, Marion J. 4249- 
V, WSDBN, San Antonio, TX. 02 
February 2003, atherosclerotic car- 
diovascular disease, age 88 years. 
Reported by son Mike Chelkowski. 


COVERT, Orlin A. 3749-P, 
AA6A, Windsor, CA. No date or 
details. Reported in OST, January 
2004. 


DUVAL, Myron V. 1482-P, 
W2MD, Valhalla, NY. No date or 
details. Reported on SOWP West 
Coast CW Net 26 February 2004 


HUTCHINSON, Thomas J. 4882- 
V, N4JT, Merritt Island, FL. No 
date or details. Reported in OST, 
April 2004. 


JOHNSTON, Harold W. 1065- 
SGP, W7PN, Coupeville, WA. No 
date or details, Reported .on.S@WP 
West Coast CW Net 26 Febfuary 
2004 


KOWALSKI, Henry 0935-V, 
WONHER, Fairfield, CA. No date or 
details. Reported on SOWP West 
Coast CW Net 26 February 2004 


MC GRAIL, John J. 2870-P, 
VE3NQ, Ottawa, ONT., Canada. 
No date or details. Reported in 
OCWA Journal, Winter 2003. 


RICHELIEU, C.C. “Rich” 0955-P, 
W9JS, Oregon, WI. No date or de- 
tails. Reported in QS7, January 
2004. 


SEWELL, Charles R. 2507-P, 
W7LME, Phoenix, AZ. No date or 
details. Reported in OST, April 
2004. 


SMITH, Leland W. 1247-P, 
WS5KL, Harrison, AR. 14 February 
2004, age 90, no details. Retired 
UJSMC General, president of 
OOTC, and president emeritus of 
QCWA. Reported on SOWP West 
Coast CW Net 19 February 2004 
and by Ben Russell 1853-V, N6SL. 


TRENT, John P. 2405-V, KL7DG, 
Anchorage AK. No date or details. 
Reported in QCWA Journal, Winter 
2003. 


WARD, Carl Dillard, Sr. 1731-V, 
W4VOX, Cullowehee, NC. No 
date or details. Reported in OST, 
February 2004. 


Silent Key Reporting 


Please send reports to SOWP Exec. 
Secretary Waldo T. Boyd., P.O. 
Box 86, Geyserville, CA 95441- 
0086. If available, include date, age 
of deceased and cause of passing. 


The World Wireless Beacon -24- March 2004 
MEMBER'S ARTICLE ITEMS WANTED FOR CORRECTIONS/ 
IN OST SHIPBOARD MUSEUM ADDITIONS TO 
by Will Rayment THE WIRELESS 
SOWP SOGTEY REGISTER - 1998 


"The Skinny On Antennas" is 
the latest article to appear in 
QST by SOWP member Bob 
Shrader 0157-SGP, W6BNB. 
The article describes the basic 


WwW II memorabilia are needed 
for the new SS Jeremiah O’Brien 
museum. Items needed include 


Changes are given on a page-by- 
page basis so they can _ be 
marked into your personal copy. 


an old radio room Underwood 


types of antennas, theory of op- ' 
typewriter, a clock with the red 3 


eration, and construction. The i. ‘od A Page 32 — change address, 
information may be found in the he a SLenP SE que a e WEISS, Vern A. 5694-M, 
April 2004 issue of QST begin- 1» OF Sven ah OW tog sicc'- W9STB, to 8679 Pinkhurst 


Write or phone Will Rayment 
SOWP 5667-V at Roster address 
or (510) 582-9726. 


ning on page 28. Congratulation 
to Bob on a job well done. 


Drive, Minocqua, WI 54548 
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